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as commissaires de surveillance. This supervision, however, does not seem to in- 
volve any direct control or power over the directors, but is exercised simply by 
the examination of the accounts and the preparation of a report for the con- 
sideration of the general meeting. The auditor's examination and report are 
conspicuous features of the French law of corporations and there are very spe- 
cific provisions relating thereto. 

(9) A societe anonyme is dissolved when all its shares are acquired by one 
person. 

It may be expected that, with a resumption of active commercial intercourse 
with France, there will be increasing need of a knowledge of the French law, 
relating to French corporations and foreign corporations doing business in France. 
A handbook of the law, however accurate it may be, cannot be depended upon by 
an American lawyer in advising his clients, but it may be of considerable use to 
those who have occasion to employ a foreign lawyer. And for this purpose this 
handbook may be commended as containing in convenient form a summary of the 
essentials of the law. 

George F. Canfield 

Columbia Law School 



Political Systems in Transition :War-Time and After. By Charles G. 
Fenwick. New York. The Century Co. 1920. pp. xi, 322. 

The object of this book, as stated by the author, is "to survey the changes 
brought about by the war in the governments of the United States, and in so do- 
ing to exhibit, by comparison and contrast, the relative strength and weakness of 
the several political systems and the probable lines of future reconstruction." 
Certain limitations, which Professor Fenwick fully recognizes, instantly suggest 
themselves. Most of the changes dealt with are too recent to be definitively ap- 
praised; many are continuing, on unexpected lines, under our very eyes; and 
speculation about what is going to happen is no less hazardous in this field than in 
most others. None the less, as a study in political dynamics — a kaleidoscopic view 
of governments in the making and of governments bending in new directions to 
meet the necessities of an extraordinary period — the book is thoroughly justifiable, 
and indeed decidedly useful. 

The treatment of European governments is very brief, running to a bare hun- 
dred pages. One chapter lightly sketches the constitutions of Great Britain and 
the principal continental states on the eve of the war; two others describe the 
political changes brought about by the war in, first, the countries with autocratic 
governments, second, those with democratic systems. There is no attempt at 
narrative. But the collapse of the German and Russian autocracies is commented 
on and the new schemes of government that arose in their stead, republican and 
soviet respectively, are so characterized as to bring out their salient characteristics. 
Of interest here, too, are the observations that are made on the initial advantages of 
autocracy over democracy in war-time. 

The bulk of the volume, however, is devoted to the United States, being so 
planned as to supplement, rather than to duplicate, Dr. W. F. Willoughby's 
Government Organization in War-Time and After. Here we find a more satisfy- 
ing, because fuller, treatment of the political problems raised by war and of the 
means thus far employed to solve them. Three chapters deal with the federal 
government in war-time, one chapter describes the new legislative and adminis- 
trative activities of the states, two consider the new ideals of democracy and the 
pending questions of governmental reorganization, and at the close comes the in- 
evitable chapter on the problem of international organization. 
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In this portion of his book Professor Fenwick has rendered three main services. 
First, he has described the war powers of the national government on fresh and 
convincing lines. He is in general agreement with the view that the government 
has unlimited powers when war is going on, although he differs from Senator 
Sutherland and some other constitutional lawyers in insisting that a basis for every 
power that is exercised, in war as in peace, must be found in some clause or 
clauses of the Constitution. A second contribution is a brief and well-written 
account of the labyrinthine legislative and administrative measures employed by 
the states for the promotion of the war and the well-being of soldiers and civilians. 
The third service is a systematic and open-minded exposition of proposed govern- 
mental readjustments in both nation and states. Chief among the changes which 
are advocated are the conferring upon the national government of power to assume 
direct control over all matters in which the needs of either the nation as a whole 
or of any part of it cannot be attained by the action of the individual states, e. g., 
control over nation-wide strikes and over the raw materials of industry; surrender 
of state control over the instrumentalities of commerce; introduction of a direct 
presidential initiative in legislation; and adoption of a budget system. Other 
suggested changes, e. g., government ownership of railroads and nationalization of 
mines, are commented on without specific recommendations. 

Frederic A. Ogg 

University op Wisconsin 



Labor as an International Problem, A series of Essays comprising a Short 
History of International Labor Organization and a review of General Industrial 
Problems. By E. John Solano, Editor. London: Macmillan and Company. 
1920. pp. xi, 345. 

This volume will be welcomed as a pioneer contribution to a new and growing 
field of literature on the international aspects of the labor problem. It is a col- 
lection of chapters written by such distinguished authorities as G. N. Barnes, 
Arthur Fontaine, Emile Vandervelde, Albert Thomas and others, all of whom 
with one exception are directly associated with the new International Labor 
Organization created by the Peace Treaty. Mr. Solano edits his work "with the 
object of explaining the constitution, functions, procedure, and policy of the 
International Labor Office, and to provide a short record of its work ending with 
the conventions and recommendations passed at the International Seamen's Con- 
ference, held in Genoa in July, 1920," and also to present "a short review of the 
history of international labor legislation." 

The first three chapters deal in the main with the structure and functions of 
the International Labor Organization. In a chapter on "The Scope and Purpose 
of International Labor Legislation," Mr. G. N. Barnes outlines the general prin- 
ciples of the policy which will guide the International Labor Organization. This 
is followed by an illuminating discussion by professor J. T. Shotwell, of Colum- 
bia University, on the constitutional difficulties which confronted the American 
delegates on the Labor Commission at Paris. Mr. W. A. Appleton, general secre- 
tary of the British General Federation of Trade Unions, next defines the basis 
of cooperation between that organization and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in an essay on "International Trade Unionism." 

It is apparent that in a volume comprised of separate essays, strict unity and 
consistency in organization is rather difficult to achieve. This may justify the 
"sandwiching" of two chapters on special topics within the middle of the book — one, 
by the Japanese delegate to the Paris conference, Mr. Minoru Oka, on "Labor 
Legislation in Japan," which is an informing account of industrial conditions and 



